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GERMANY BOLTS THE LEAGUE 


N October 14 the German government sud- 

denly announced its withdrawal from the 
Disarmament Conference and from membership 
in the League. The reason for this action was 
that the Allied powers and the United States had 
refused for the present to accept any measure of 
disarmament or concede to Germany a position 
of equality. In its statement, Germany re- 
nounced “force as an unsuitable means for solv- 
ing existing differences’; it declared its readi- 
ness to destroy even the last German machine gun 
and dismiss the last man from the army provided 
the other nations did likewise, and its willingness 
to conclude Continental non-aggression pacts. 
But it was determined to stay away from Geneva 
until “equality is no longer withheld.” On the 
same day the German government stated that a 
plebiscite would be held on November 12 for the 
purpose of obtaining popular approval of this 
policy. 


Hitler’s Address 


In a notable address on October 14, Chancellor 
Hitler reiterated his criticisms of the Treaty of 
Versailles and again emphasized his belief that 
the National Socialist movement had not only re- 
stored confidence to the German people, but had 
saved Europe from Communism. After attack- 
ing Great Britain for allowing an international 
group of lawyers to hold a mock trial at which 
they absolved the Communists from responsibil- 
ity for burning the Reichstag, he held forth the 
dlive branch to France. Praising a recent con- 
ciliatory speech by Premier Daladier, he stated 
that “it would be a tremendous event for en- 
tire humanity if the two peoples could once for 
all ban force from their common life.” After the 
return of the Saar, “only a madman could believe 
In the possibility of war between the two States 
... Nobody can wish that millions of young lives 
be annihilated for the sake of a boundary correc- 


tion of doubtful extent and of doubtful value.” 
The parades of the Storm Troops were directed, 
not against France, but against the Communists. 
“If the rest of the world digs itself in behind in- 
destructible fortresses, builds tremendous aerial 
squadrons, constructs giant tanks and molds 
enormous cannon, it cannot talk of being threat- 
ened because German National Socialists, totally 
unarmed, are marching in columns of four and 
thereby are giving visible expression of effective 
protection to the German community of citizens.” 
Hitler did not claim the right to re-arm, nor did 
he threaten to re-arm. What he asked was equal- 
ity. “The deliberate relegation of our people to 
an inferior class, in that every nation of the world 
is conceded the self-evident right which is denied 
us, we feel, is the perpetuation of a discrimina- 
tion unbearable to us . .. The men who today lead 
Germany have nothing in common with the mer- 
cenary traitors of November, 1918...” 


The Simon Arms Proposal 


Hitler’s withdrawal from Geneva was prompted 
by the decision of the Allies and the United States 
to amend the British Draft Convention, so as to 
postpone disarmament from five to eight years. 
According to the plan outlined on the 14th by Sir 
John Simon, British Foreign Secretary, the eight- 
year period would be divided into two stages. 
During the first stage, the armies of Europe 
would be reorganized upon a common militia ba- 
sis, and a system of international supervision 
would be established. During this period Ger- 
many could not re-arm nor would the Allies dis- 
arm. At the beginning of the second stage, how- 
ever, the Allies would abolish a list of aggressive 
weapons, such as tanks of more than 16 tons, 
provided the supervision system had proved effec- 
tive. Moreover, Germany might then acquire 
the defensive weapons, such as tanks below 16 
tons, now prohibited to it by the Versailles 
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Treaty. At the end of eight years Germany 
might receive military equality. 


Despite this theoretical concession, no states- 
man with an understanding of European political 
realities could have expected the German govern- 
ment to accept the Simon proposal. Hitler had 
just allowed the League to set up an international 
organization for the protection of Jewish refugees 
—an action which inevitably increased the un- 
popularity of Geneva among the Nazis. The 
Allies and the United States next asked Germany 
to accept a disarmament proposal even less gen- 
erous than that debated last June. Had Hitler 
dominated the Nazi movement as firmly as Mus- 
solini rules the Italian Fascists, the situation 
might have been different. He must, however, 
consider the more radical elements in his party, 
represented by Goering and Goebbels; had he ac- 
cepted a further diplomatic defeat at the hands 
of the Allies his position would have been con- 
siderably weakened. Under such circumstances 
no contingent promise of military equality at the 
end of eight years, unaccompanied by immediate 
concessions, could be acceptable to the German 
government. If the Allied statesmen could not 
agree to any immediate measure of disarma- 
ment, then they either had to grant Ger- 
many a limited right to re-arm, or forego the 
hope of any convention. Hitler did not ask the 
right to acquire the aggressive weapons which 
the Allies promised to destroy in the future. He 
merely asked the right to acquire the defensive 
weapons which the Allies insisted on retaining. 
The immediate acquisition by Germany of a 
number of such weapons, or even the construc- 
tion of a number of forts which are suitable only 
to resist invasion, could not possibly injure any 
European power. On the other hand, such an 
acquisition would have tended to reduce the feel- 
ing-of insecurity haunting the German people, in 
view of the present overwhelming military su- 
periority of their neighbors. Failing to obtain 
any concession from the Allies, Hitler has felt 
obliged to resort to the dangerous expedient of a 
national plebiscite to strengthen his internal po- 
sition. If the Chancellor is not to be driven into 
further extremism, the world should attempt to 
induce Germany to return to Geneva by offering 
to meet its demands for defensive weapons. 


Germany in Delirium 


The most unfortunate part of the present crisis 
is that it will undoubtedly increase talk of a pre- 
ventive war against Germany. There is a pos- 
sibility that France will now invoke Article 213 
of the Treaty of Versailles and demand an inves- 
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tigation of Germany’s armaments by the League | 


Council. Should Germany refuse to admit such — 
an investigation, France might attempt to apply 
armed sanctions. Such a course might unseat 
Hitler, but the alternative would necessarily he 
further violence in Germany, and possibly 
complete anarchy which might spread through. 
out Central Europe. The German people today 
may be likened to a man in a delirious fever. If 
the world applies sedatives instead of irritants, 
Germany may yet recover its health. Hitlerism 
has been guilty of indefensible internal excesses 
—which is true of most revolutions—but Ger. 


many has not violated the League Covenant, the | 


Anti-War Pact or the Locarno Pact. Its posi- 
tion is thus far different from that of Japan. 
Hitlerism has also aroused among the German 
people a bitter anti-foreign and militaristic sen- 
timent which, if not moderated, will constitute a 
danger to peace. But it is part of the technique 
of revolutions to arouse a war psychology so as 
to induce individuals to work for the national 
good. If the revolution succeeds, the anti-foreign 
forces thus unloosed may be consumed in internal 
effort rather than in foreign adventures. Out 
of self-interest, Hitler has already attempted to 
restrain the bellicose forces within Germany, 
The ultimate solution of the German problem, 
however, depends on the willingness of the great 
powers to follow a policy of non-intervention in 
the present crisis and make a new effort at world 
economic reconstruction and political appease- 
ment. If they continue to close their eyes to the 
enormous damage caused by their own nationalist 
policies, a new world war will remain an ever- 


present danger. RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


On October 8 Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
announced that the proposed sugar agreement, 
discussed in the Foreign Policy Bulletin of 
October 6, would not be acted upon owing to 
changed conditions, such as uncertainties regard- 
ing Cuban production. R. L. B. 
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